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|.—THE LEAGUE AND THE SINO-JAPANESE DISPUTE. 


N the last issue of the Bulletin, dated October 22nd, 1931, 
some account was given of the circumstances in which Japan 
took matters into her own hands in Manchuria during the 

week-end of September 19th-21st last. It so happened that the 
opening meeting of the 65th session of the Council of the League of 
Nations took place on the very day—September 19th—that news of 
the seizure of Mukden reached Europe, and the Council was, 
accordingly, closely occupied from the beginning of its work with 
the question as to how the dispute between the two countries should 
be dealt with and the danger of war removed. Such news as reached 
Geneva that day was known to the Council members before the 
actual opening of the session, and it was expected, therefore, that 
the delegate of one or other of the parties to the dispute would make 
a statement to the meeting at the earliest possible moment. This 
Mr. Yoshizawa did, in a short explanation of the limited news he 
lad so far received regarding what he described as an incident, 
which his Government had taken all possible precautions to prevent 
from leading to undesirable complications, and he promised further 
details as soon as these should have been received from Tokyo. He 
was followed by Mr. Sze, who said he could not conceal his great 
concern at the news he had received from Manchuria, but his 
information indicated that the incident reported had not been 
occasioned by any act of the Chinese. The President of the Council 
then expressed his satisfaction at the assurance that the Japanese 
Government would take the necessary measures to prevent the 
situation becoming aggravated and his hope that a settlement would 
soon be reached. There the matter was left, but the decisive step 
had been taken; the League was to act, and the representatives 
of 52 nations were waiting to hear what steps China and Japan 
proposed to take to prevent their quarrel from developing into a 
danger to the peace of the world. 

The next day was a Sunday, with no meeting of the Assembly 
or Council, and it was not until the following Monday, September 
-Ist, that the matter was brought before the Council in a formal 
appeal to the League by the National Government of China. Mean- 
while further news had been received in Geneva showing that 
Changchun had been occupied by Japanese troops, the aerodrome 
at Mukden taken over, and other operations concluded, with a 
considerable loss of life, with the object of giving the Japanese army 
control of the principal strategic points in South Manchuria. 

The Chinese appeal was made under Article 11 of the Covenant, 
and Mr. Sze, the principal delegate, asked for an immediate meeting 
of the Council to “‘ take such action as it may deem wise and effectual 
so that the peace of nations may be safeguarded.’’ He also circulated 
4 letter stating that the situation had become much graver during 
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the past two days and requesting the Council to take steps to *‘ prevent 
the further development of a situation endangering the peace of 
nations, to re-establish the status quo ante, and to determine the 
amounts and character of such reparations as may be found due to 
China.’’ His Government, he concluded, was “ fully prepared to act 
in conformity with whatever recommendations it may receive from 
the Council and to abide by whatever decisions the League may 
adopt in the premises.”’ On the same day news reached Geneva 
that the Japanese Government had received from Nanking a vigorous 
Note of protest accusing it of ignoring the Kellogg Treaty and 
demanding that the areas occupied should be evacuated at once. 

In accordance with the Chinese appeal the Council held a special 
meeting the next day at which the delegates of the two countries faced 
each other in a prolonged exchange of points of view as to the rights 
and wrongs of the Japanese action. Mr. Sze hinted that it had become 
a question as to whether provisions of the Covenant other than those 
contained in Article 11 might not have to be invoked (') since, as he 
quoted from telegrams just received from Nanking, the Japanese 
operations had been extended so as to cover an area as large as the 
whole of the British Isles. Mr. Yoshizawa confined himself to a 
general statement regarding the interests of his country in Manchuria, 
but promised to reply to the Chinese statements after he had received 
instructions from Tokyo. He pointed out, however, that it was not 
accurate to say that the Chinese had offered no resistance ; the dead 
and wounded among the Japanese at Changchun alone numbered over 
150. A proposal had been made in China for direct negotiations 
between the two Governments, and Japan had welcomed this, since 
intervention would only excite Japanese opinion and impede a 
pacific settlement. To this Mr. Sze’s reply was that China could not 
possibly agree to direct negotiations with a country holding a large 
part of its territory in military occupation, especially when no attempt 
had first been made to use the available means of diplomatic negotiation 
or appeal to the League. 

The two protagonists were followed by Viscount Cecil, who 
emphasised that the question went beyond the League, as it involved 
both the Kellogg Treaty and the Nine Power Treaty of 1922, of whic) 
the U.S.A. were signatories. He also drew attention to the fact thal, 
although they were not yet in a position to form an opinion as to tl 
merits of the case presented by each side—the necessary facts not beils 
available—there were certain preliminary steps which the Council 
could take, and which it had taken in previous conflicts, so that this 
had come to be regarded as a settled procedure. They were, [i!s'. 
an appeal to both sides not to do anything to aggravate the positio! 
and to avoid further fighting ; second, where the troops of either site 
had entered the territory of the other an appeal to both to withdra 
and avoid anything which might lead to a clash ; and, third, a reminde! 


(1) Presumably Article 15 was meant, involving the possibility of sanctions bei 
taken to enforce the decisions of the Council. 
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to the parties concerned that no member of the League was justified 
in pleading the exigencies of legitimate defence as an excuse for positive 
military action. Lord Cecil quoted the statement made by M. Briand 
before the Council in October, 1925, during the Greco-Bulgarian dis- 
pute, a statement which was endorsed at the time by the Japanese 
delegate and which might apply to the present case. This read :— 

** He had understood the representative of Greece to indicate that all 
these incidents would not have arisen if his country had not been called 
upon to take rapid steps for its legitimate defence and protection. It was 
essential that such ideas should not take root in the minds of nations which 
were members of the League and become a kind of jurisprudence, for it 
would be extremely dangerous. Under the pretext of legitimate defence 
disputes might arise which, though limited in extent, were extremely 
unfortunate owing to the damage they entailed... The League, 
through its Council, and through all the methods of conciliation which 
were at its disposal, offered the nations a means of avoiding such 
deplorable events. The nations had only to appeal to the Council . . .”” 
In conclusion, Lord Cecil urged that the Council should com- 

municate to the United States Government a statement of all its 
proceedings, and this it was decided to do. After further discussion, 
during which Mr. Yoshizawa assured the members of Japan’s deter- 
mination to observe loyally all the obligations involved in the various 
treaties, a@ resolution was adopted unanimously authorising the 
President : 

(1) To make an urgent appeal to the two Governments to refrain from 
any action which might aggravate the situation or prejudice the peaceful 
settlement of the problem ; 

(2) To endeavour, in consultation with the Chinese and Japanese 
representatives, to find adequate means of enabling the two countries to 
withdraw their troops immediately, without the lives of their nationals 
and the safety of their property being endangered ; 

(3) To forward to the U.S. Government for its information all minutes 
and documents on the subject. 

The President suggested that the two parties should be asked to 
meet immediately after the Council had risen, together with certain 
members of the Council. 

In supporting the resolution, Mr. Sze took care to point out that 
he understood that in the consultations before the next meeting the 
work would be done within the Council ; that is, there was no question 
of direct negotiation. 

A telegram was accordingly despatched by the President(*) to 
both Governments that evening, quoting the terms of the resolution 
and continuing :— 

“IT am firmly convinced that in response to the appeal which the 
Council has authorised me to make to you, your Government will take all 
possible steps to prevent the commission of any act which might aggravate 
the situation or prejudice the peaceful settlement of the problem. I am 
about to begin the consultations contemplated with the Japanese and 
Chinese representatives with a view to the execution of paragraph (2). 


(2) Senor Lerroux, the Spanish Foreign Minister, 
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For these consultations I have obtained the assistance of the representa- 
tives of Germany, Great Britain, France and Italy. The decision referre, 
to under (3) has been carried out.” 

The reference to the assistance to be given by the countries 
mentioned gave information of the formation of a group within 
the Council which became known as the Committee of Five. 

Japan had as yet transmitted no official statement as to what had 
happened in Manchuria, and the news published in the press was not 
calculated to make the Council’s position easier. Reports were 
current of serious differences within the Cabinet in Tokyo as to the 
policy to be followed, and it was even rumoured that the military 
authorities in Mukden had taken matters into their own hands in 
defiance of the Government. If there is any truth in this, it might 
account for the difficulty which Mr. Yoshizawa appears to have had in 
presenting his case to the Council. Even when, on September 23rd, 
he received the official account of the action of the evening of 
September 18th, he was only able to describe the seizure of Mukden 
and other strategic points as necessitated by the gravity of the 
situation and the disproportion of forees.(*) Mr. Sze, on his side, 
produced a large number of telegrams giving particulars of further 
occupations, aerial demonstrations, and the death of over 100 Chinese 
police in the Mukden area, also of the burning of Kirin, with a Chinese 
regiment exterminated. 

The next move by the Council was to report to the Assembly as 
to what had been done, with a promise to keep that body informed of 
all future developments, and the Assembly signified its approval. 
Meanwhile the Committee of Five was fully occupied with the Chinese 
request for the appointment of an international commission of enquiry, 
and the Japanese refusal to accept such a method of proceeding as 
implying doubt of her good faith. The following day the President 
of the Council received a communication from the U.S. Secretary of 
State to the effect that his Government was not only “‘ in whole-hearte« 
sympathy ”’ with the Council’s action, but would itself despatch Notes 
to Japan and China along similar lines. Thus, the United States 
definitely aligned itself with the collective action taken by all the 
States members of the League, and from that moment became more 
and more closely identified with the policy pursued by the League 
in the problem. 

On the same day the Chinese delegation informed the Council 
of their Government’s complete acceptance of the suggestions con- 
tained in the telegram to both parties of September 22nd. It stated, 
however, that it regarded them as only a first and preliminary step 
towards a final settlement and complete satisfaction to the aggrieved 
nation. The Japanese delegation circulated a number of telegrams 
received, denying certain of the Chinese allegations regarding the 
extension of the occupation and stating that at Mukden the control 





(3) The Japanese version of the events of September 18th-19th was outlined in the 
Bulletin of October 22nd, Vol. VIII, No. 9. 
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of the municipality was temporary, the Chinese officials having fled. 
Elsewhere Chinese authorities were at their posts working in concert 
with the Japanese; nowhere had a military Government been 
established. Tokyo’s acceptance of the Council’s recommendations 
arrived the next day, September 25th, in a statement which is worth 
quoting, as showing the point of view of the Japanese Government 
towards the whole question of Sino-Japanese relations in Manchuria. 
It reads :— 

“1. As regards the first point mentioned in the message, the Japanese 
troops, since the beginning of the present events, have been careful to act 
only within the limits necessary to ensure their own safety, the protection 
of the Railway and the safety of Japanese nationals. The Japanese 
Government has firmly pursued the object of preventing an extension of 
the incident and the aggravation of the situation; it is profoundly 
desirous of ensuring the peaceful settlement of this problem as rapidly as 
possible by negotiations between the two countries, and it has the firm 
intention not to depart from this line of conduct. 

2. As regards the second point in the message, the Japanese Govern- 
ment desires to state that it has withdrawn the greater part of its forces 
to the Railway zone and that they are concentrated there. Outside that 
zone, only a few troops are, as a precautionary measure, quartered in the 
town of Mukden and at Kirin, and a small number of soldiers have been 
placed at certain points, these measures not constituting any military 
occupation. 

‘ The Japanese forces are being withdrawn to the fullest extent which 
is at present allowed by the maintenance of the safety of Japanese 
nationals and the protection of the Railway. The Japanese Government, 
which intends to withdraw its troops to the railway zone in proportion as 
the situation improves, feels confident that the Council wiil, in this matter, 
trust the sincerity of its attitude.” 

The same day the text was published of an Identic Note despatched 
to the two Governments by the Government of the United States. 
In this the latter expressed ‘‘ its hope that the Chinese and Japanese 
Governments will cause their military forces to refrain from any 
further hostilities, will so dispose respectively of their armed forces 
as to satisfy the requirements of international law and international 
agreements, and will refrain from activities which may prejudice the 
attainment by amicable methods of an adjustment of their 
differences.” 

At the meeting of the Council the same evening Mr. Yoshizawa 
made a lengthy statement summarising the situation in Manchuria and 
pointing out that protective measures had to be fairly far-reaching in 
scope if they were to be effective. He reaffirmed Japan’s pacific 
intentions, and said that troops had been withdrawn and the situation 
had improved, thereby reducing the objections to the direct negotia- 
tions originally proposed by China. To this Mr. Sze replied that 
the complete withdrawal of troops and the re-establishment of the 
status quo ante was a necessary preliminary to any direct negotiations, 
and he reiterated his request for a commission of neutral members to 
observe the methods and times of such withdrawal. 
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The above will suffice to indicate the standpoints adopted by the 
representatives of the two countries, and something must be said of 
the feeling among the members of the Council as to the réle which that 
body was called upon to play. As Lord Cecil pointed out, its duty 
under Article 11 did not entail taking measures to settle the dispute 
or passing judgment on the action of the parties. It was only when 
peace had been safeguarded that any question as to the settlement of 
the actual dispute could arise. He agreed with Mr. Yoshizawa that 
the question of the dispute itself was for the parties and not for the 
Council to deal with, unless it came before it under Article 15 or some 
other contractual agreement. Meanwhile the withdrawal of Japanese 
troops had begun ; both sides admitted the evacuation was in progress, 
and there was every reason to hope that the duty of the Council to 
safeguard the peace of nations might shortly be regarded as fully 
accomplished. 

The President then gave his reading of the part which the Council 
had been called upon to play and said that it must rely first and 
foremost on the loyalty of the two parties ; on the one hand, it would 
wish to appeal to Japan to withdraw its troops as rapidly as possible ; 
on the other, it would note China’s assumption of responsibility, as 
and when the Japanese troops withdrew, for the safety of Japanese 
lives and property. 

The further discussions between the representatives of the two 
countries during the next two or three days centred chiefly round the 
Chinese request for the fixing of a definite date for the completion of the 
evacuation, but this was just what Mr. Yoshizawa was not in a position 
to comply with. His Government had received urgent appeals from 
Japanese in Northern Manchuria and on the borders of Korea for 
military protection, but in order not to aggravate the situation this 
was not being sent to them; on the other hand, the retirement of 
their forces to within the railway zone was being continued, and the 
greatest possible facilities were being given to foreign officers and press 
correspondents to see what was taking place. As there seemed to be 
little hope of reconciling the two points of view Lord Cecil strongly 
recommended to Mr. Yoshizawa the idea of a commission consisting 
of Chinese and Japanese who could work without external aid unless 
a deadlock were reached ; and such a commission would deal only witli 
the evacuation of troops. 

On September 29th the Assembly concluded its session, after 
hearing from Senor Lerroux an account of the action taken by tlie 
Council, and on the following day the latter body adjourned, afte! 
adopting a resolution by which both parties were placed on thei! 
honour to avoid incitements to hostile actions. The undertakings 
of both Governments were noted, including especially the assurances 
given that they would take all necessary steps to prevent any extensiol 
of the scope of the incident or any aggravation of the situation. The 
resolution also provided for a further meeting of the Council 0! 
October 14th, to consider the situation as it then stood. 
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The Japanese representative accepted the resolution, as did the 
Chinese, but with the declaration that his Government reserved all 
its rights under the Covenant regarding the settlement of the conflict, 
and accepted it in the light of that reservation. This interpretation 
Mr. Yoshizawa stated he could not possibly accept. 

It was evidently hoped that the fortnight following would see such 
improvement in the situation as would enable Japan to complete the 
withdrawal of her troops, or, at least, that this should be within sight. 
Unfortunately, the news which reached Europe during the first few 
days of October indicated that the Japanese army was tightening 
its hold on the principal strategic centres and even- extending its 
control over a portion of the Peking-Mukden railway line. Bombs 
were stated to have been dropped on Chinese troops near Changchun, 
and Newehwang was occupied on October 3rd. More serious still, 
Chinchow, which was the temporary headquarters of the Fengtien 
Provincial Government, was reported to have been bombed on 
October 8th, and the Japanese military authorities announced openly 
that they would not recognise Chang Hsueh-liang’s Government and 
would take positive action against it. It is true that the Foreign 
Office in Tokyo was reported to be seriously concerned at the direction 
in which events were developing in Manchuria, and the Cabinet dis- 
cussed the situation at great length and was understood to deplore 
the attack on Chinchow, but no steps were taken to curb the action 
of the military authorities. On October 8th it despatched to Nanking 
a strongly worded protest against the boycott and the anti-Japanese 
agitation in many parts of China, in which it charged the Chinese 
with using the boycott ‘‘ as an instrument of national policy under 
the direction of the Nationalist Party ’’ and described it as not only 
violating “* treaties and all standards of justice and friendship among 
nations,” but as constituting a form of hostile action without the use 
of arms. In support of this point of view, and no doubt with the 
consciousness that the seizure of Mukden and other towns was not 
reconcilable with the obligations assumed under the Kellogg Treaty, 
anumber of commercial and business organisations in Japan despatched 
a telegram to the Secretariat of the League on October 8th in which 
the anti-Japanese movement in China was described as “ a state uf 
affairs unparalleled anywhere in the present century involving what 
certainly amounts to acts of war without arms.” 

To all this the Council could not remain insensible, more especially 
as the Secretary-General had received a number of telegrams from 
Nanking showing a further aggravation of the situation. A joint 
appeal was accordingly addressed to both Governments on October 
%th, by the President of the Council and the Secretary-General, 
reminding them of their promises made ten days previously. On 
October 12th a reply was received from Tokyo in which it was pointed 
out that the urgent need of the moment was that the two Governments 
should codperate in pacifying local feeling, so that the withdrawal 
of troops might be effected without danger to Japanese lives and 
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property. Japan, therefore, proposed that they should agree on 
certain fundamental principles, which would form the bases for the 
restoration of normal relations, and intimated that she was ready to 
begin negotiations. 

Meanwhile the Council had decided that no time should be Jost 
in facing the threat to peace, and on October 9th it was announced 
that the meeting fixed for October 14th would be put forward a day. 
The cause for this was clear when, on October 11th, it was learned in 
Washington that Mr. Stimson had cabled to Geneva two days 
previously urging the League to “ exert all pressure and authority 
within its competence ’’ towards settling the dispute, and this was 
followed by a further telegram on October 12th, in which ‘16 
Secretary of State asked the League to continue its efforts to bring 
pressure to bear on China and Japan to fulfil their promises, and 
stated that, if the time came, America would not forget to point vat 
to both countries that they had assumed obligations under both te 
Kellogg Treaty and the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922. On the next 
day, October 13th, a Chinese Note to Japan was delivered in which 
it was stated that “ if Japan continued to use war as an instrument of 
national policy, she must be held responsible for the consequences.” 

The resumed meeting of the Council opened the same day, when 
it became evident that neither country had retreated in the slightest 
degree from the standpoint taken up a fortnight before. Mr. Sze 
emphasised that China had thrown herself entirely upon the protect 
of the League, while Mr. Yoshizawa repeated his proposal that the 
two Governments should negotiate together with a view to det ’- 
mining “certain main principles to form a foundation for ..° 
maintenance of normal relations ”’ and “‘ to relieve the tension between 
the two peoples by mutual codperation.””’ M. Briand, who was 
presiding, could do little more than express his satisfaction that the 
Chinese evidently had no desire to indulge in reprisals and that the 
Japanese were prepared to withdraw, and it was not clear what the 
next step should be. A diversion was created the next day, however, 
by the news imparted to the two representatives by M. Briand of the 
intention to send an invitation to the United States to attend the 
discussions regarding Manchuria, and when, on the following day, 
M. Briand formally proposed that the invitation should be issued, 
Mr. Yoshizawa raised an objection to this. He maintained that the 
proposal constituted a question of substance and not one of mere 
procedure, and therefore necessitated a unanimous vote of the 


Council,(*) but in this view he was not supported by any of the other 
thirteen members. Lord Reading, who had come to Geneva in view 
of the serious character of the problem before the League, pointed 


out that the U.S. representative would attend the discussions only in 


—— 





(4) Article 5, paragraph 2, of the Covenant provides that all matters of procedur 
at mcetings of the Assembly or of the Council shall be regulated by the Assembly or by 
the Council, and may be decided by a majority of the members of the League represented 


at the meeting. 
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the role of an observer and auditor, while M. Briand argued that they 
had all along been forwarding to the American Government full 
reports of their deliberations, and it was only a logical development 
of the decision taken in September (which had been agreed to 
then by Japan), that the U.S. Government should be kept 
informed of the state of discussions by written communication ; they 
were now only passing from the stage of codperation by correspon- 
dence to the stage of verbal codperation. In the end the proposal to 
send the invitation was adopted in principle, without any decision 
being taken on the legal and constitutional aspects of the question, 
tle voting being 13 to one (Japan). In deciding upon this course the 
Cgnneil was influenced by the evident interest which the U.S. Govern- 
ment had shown in the efforts of the League to safeguard peace, and 
by the fact that the dispute concerned the execution of the obligations 
vl {he Kellogg Pact as well as of the Covenant. 

_ Accordingly, on October 16th, Mr. Prentiss Gilbert, the U.S. 
Consul-General at Geneva, took his seat at the Council table with 
instructions from Washington, “‘ to take part in the discussions when 
they relate to the possible application of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 
You are expected to report on the results of the discussions to the 
State Department for its determination as to possible action. If 
you are present at the discussion of any other aspect of the Chinese 
Japanese dispute it must only be as an observer or auditor.” 

_ The Japanese Government, however, did not allow this develop- 
ment to pass without further protest. In a Note addressed to the 
President of the Council on October 17th, it set forth its objections 
u;,further detail. It pointed out that it considered the action of 
the League ought always to conform strictly to the provisions of 
the Covenant, and that the action itself should be well considered 
and correct, and ‘“‘ to depart from these principles on grounds of 
opportunity does not seem to the Japanese Government to sustain 
the authority of the League.” On the point that the U.S. repre- 
sentative had only been invited to express an opinion as to questions 
raised by the Kellogg Treaty, Japan was “ not only firmly convinced 
that the present situation does not offer any danger of war between 
Japan and China,(*) but also considers that, the Paris Pact being 
a Treaty between a large number of States, many of which are not 
members of the League, to grant to the representative of the United 
States alone an opportunity of sitting in the Council and expressing 
an opinion there raises a thorny question. This also points to the 
fact that the invitation to the United States is not solely a question 
of procedure.’”’ It was understood in Tokyo, also, that the Govern- 
ment would welcome the U.S.A. joining the League for all purposes, 
but they did not see why she should wish to align herself with Geneva 
only on the Manchurian question, while it was also asked whether 





(5) Article 2 of the Kellogg Treaty, however, is not concerned with a danger of war, 
but binds the signatories not to seek the settlement of any disputes or conflicts except 
by pacific means. 
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the right to share the League’s deliberations could be accorded 
without corresponding obligations. Further, reports were current 
that Japan was ‘“ determined to resist to the utmost outside inter- 
ference in the settlement of a dispute which affects her very existence,” 
and it was at the same time argued in the press that the Kellogg 
Treaty applied only to warlike activities, while Japan contended 
that no acts of war had taken place and no threat of war existed.(*) 
Even should China declare war, Japan would probably disregard it, 
and in any case the League had no authority to apply the Kellogg 
Treaty. 

Enough has been said to indicate the lines on which Japan 
conducted her case, and space will not allow of further reference 
to this aspect of the matter, except to state that eventually the 
Japanese Government agreed to the presence of an American observer 
at the Council, but reserved its attitude on the legal point. 

The further proceedings of the Council must be dealt with in a 


subsequent article. 
H. L. 





to the 


(6) These contentions appear to have been put forward without a reference 
text of the Treaty; 
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IIl.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. 
November 3rd.—The Emperor formally inaugurated the first Ethiopian 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies at Addis Ababa. 


Austria. 

October 21st.—The Finance Minister introduced the Budget for 1932 in 
arliament. This showed expenditure estimated at 1,999,710,000 schillings, 
and revenue at 2,002,060,000 schillings ; a surplus of 2,350,000 schillings. 
Expenditure on the army was reduced by 19 millions. 

November 1st.—At a mass meeting of the Heimwehr at Salzburg, the Prince 
of Starhemberg attacked the Government and said the Heimwehr were 
“no longer props of the State, but sworn deadly enemies of this system of 
government and all it implies.” 


Brazil. 
October 22nd.—A Commercial Treaty with Germany was signed in Rio de 
Janeiro. 


Canada. 


October 24th—The Government substantially modified the ‘‘ dumping ” 
duties imposed on British goods in consequence of the fall of sterling. 


October 28th.—The Prime Minister issued a statement regarding the 
postponed Imperial Economic Conference to the effect that the Government 
earnestly hoped that the difficulties hitherto prevailing had now been removed 
and “it will immediately propose to the Governments of the Empire that the 
Conference shall take place in Ottawa at the earliest possible date.” 

October 29th.—It was announced that the Government had submitted 
detailed particulars to the League of Nations of the armed forces, military and 
naval and air, of the country. The total expenditure provided for was 
19 million dollars odd. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 30th.—Reports reached Peking that Han Fu-chu, the Governor of 
Shantung, had seized the salt, wine, tobacco and other national revenue 
offices on the ground that the National Government had not remitted funds 
for the payment of the provincial troops. 

General Chang Hsueh Cheng, a former subordinate of the Governor of 
Mukden, was reported to have attacked Chang Hsueh-liang’s forces, which 
were retiring westward towards the Peking-Mukden railway. 

October 31st.—Han Fu-chu was understood to have handed back the 
revenue offices, after retaining a sum believed to be equivalent to about 
£250,000. 

November 2nd.—The peace negotiations between Nanking and Canton 
were understood to have broken down owing to the demands of the Canton 
delegates for Chiang Kai-shek’s retirement. The latter, in a speech in 
Nanking, denounced the Canton Government. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. RELATIONS WITH THE PowERs. 

October 21st.—It was announced that the Foreign Ministry had sent an 
identic Note to the Governments of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia in reply to their Notes regarding the Kellogg 
Treaty and stating that China has “judiciously refrained from employing 
force to meet Japan’s military aggressions and has been seeking from the very 
beginning a just and adequate settlement by pacific means.” 

October 22nd.—Fighting was reported to be going on near Tiehling, on 
the railway north of Mukden, between the Japanese garrison and about 2,000 
Chinese soldiers. 

An official announcement was issued from Nanking forbidding all 
“ unlawful anti-Japanese actions.” 

Reports were received in Peking from the Chinese Eastern Railway that 
Japanese aeroplanes had dropped bombs at Changchun and near Tahsing, 
on the Taonan-Anganchi line. 

League resolution re settling the dispute. (See League of Nations.) 

October 24th.—League resolution adopted with one dissentient. (See 
League of Nations.) 

October 26th.—Note to President of Councilre negotiations for an arbitration 
treaty. (See League of Nations.) 

According to Japanese reports Chinese troops raided the Cheinsan district 
near Lioyang and one Japanese and five Chinese were killed. The railway 
service at Taonan was suspended owing to the activities of bandits. 

Publication of Japanese Government’s Statement re Manchuria. (See 
Japan.) 

October 28:h.—Chinese troops were reported_to have blown up railway 
bridges on the line near the Nonni River in the north, and Japanese forces 
were sent to the area, which was one where Russian interests predominated. 

October 31st.—The Government instructed the delegate at Geneva to 
present to the League Secretariat its reply to the Japanese statement. This 
pointed out that the danger to the lives and property of Japanese was created 
only by the presence of Japanese troops in Manchuria. It invited the League 
to attach neutral representatives to the Chinese representatives charged with 
the task of taking over the evacuated territories, when the Japanese withdrew, 
and of protecting the Japanese. It contended that the only way to 
demonstrate the good faith of the Japanese pledge not to use force was for 
Japan to cease her demand for an agreement with China on certain alleged 
basic principles as a preliminary condition to evacuation. It suggested 
that the best way to reach final settlement was to establish a permanent 
board of conciliation and arbitration, but the first step was the withdrawal 
of the Japanese troops to the railway zone. 

November 2nd.—Fighting was reported to be going on between the Chinese 
Generals Mah Chan-san and Chang Hai-feng in the Tsitsihar district, and a 
bridge on the Nonni River was blown up by the former. 

Japanese troops were reported to be engaged in fighting with bandits near 
Kaiyuan, north of Mukden. 

November 3rd.—Japanese forces stated to number about 3,000 reached 
the Nonni River with a view to repairing the bridge, and, to protect com 
munications against bandits, took over all the stations west and north of 
Supingkai. According to Chinese reports the damage to the bridge had been 
done by Wan Fu-lin, a subordinate of Chang Hsueh-liang. Chang Hai-feng 
was stated to be codperating with the Japanese military authorities. __ 

Publication of Government’s Note re the Thorburn case. (See (ew 
Britain.) 
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Czechoslovakia. 

November 3rd.—A Conference of the Central Bank experts of Central 
and South-Eastern Europe was opened in Prague and was attended by 
representatives of the B.1.8. as well as those of Austria, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 
The Conference was called to consider the position of the regulations in force 
in those countries restricting dealings in foreign currency. 


Denmark. 

October 31st.—Deposit with Hague Court of memorandum re case against 
Norway regarding East Greenland. (See Permanent Court of International 
Justice.) 


France. 

October 21st.—It was officially announced that an agreement for a loan 
of 300 million francs to Yugoslavia had been signed in Paris, and that the 
money had been placed at the disposal of the National Bank of Yugoslavia. 

October 22nd.—M. Laval’s arrival in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

October 23rd.—The Cabinet approved a programme of work on the scheme 
of national equipment to be carried out in 1932 at a cost of 3 milliards, of 
which 600 million francs were to be devoted to agricultural development, and 
500 each to roads and ports. 

The Council of the International Chamber of Commerce, meeting in Paris, 
adopted resolutions dealing with the world crisis, one of which pointed out the 
necessity of international collaboration with the following aims: Aneffective 
policy of disarmament, the elimination of unnecessary Government expendi- 
ture, a definitive settlement of international debts, the restoration of 
monetary stability, and the adoption of economic policies which should lead 
to a freer international movement of goods, capital, persons and services. 

An agreement with Spain was signed in Paris dealing with the import of 
Spanish wines and the export to Spain of motor vehicles. 

October 25th.—Joint statement issued by M. Laval and Mr. Hoover. 
(See U.S.A.) 

Ociober 31st.—Government’s acceptance of the armaments truce proposal. 
(See League of Nations.) 

November 1st.—A declaration on French policy was made by M. Laval 
on board ship on his way back from America when, in reply to questions from 
the press, he said that France would “‘ remain mistress of her own security 
until the nations of the world shall have found effective means of realising 
the organisation of peace on a firm and permanent basis.” As regards debts 
he said he had in mind the end of the Hoover year and the substitution for it 
of measures taken in accordance with the Young Plan. Mr. Hoover and he 
had co-ordinated their ideas for a new arrangement of inter-governmental 
debts without actually fixing the details. 

November 2nd.—M. Laval arrived back in Paris. 

November 3rd.—M. Laval and M. Briand held a prolonged discussion with 
the German Ambassador, who gave a full account of the situation in Germany 
and was believed to have emphasised the impossibility of maintaining the 
existing scale of both reparations and private debts; one or other would 
have to be materially reduced. It was also understood that Herr von Hoesch 
int — that his Government was ready to discuss political as well as financial 
problems. 





Free City of Danzig. 


October 26th—The League High Commissioner communicated to the 
Senate his decision (based on the advice of the majority of the Consultative 
Committee of the League) regarding the agreement accepted by Poland in 
1921 to the effect that she would make full use of the port. (The Senate had 
appealed to the High Commissioner on the ground that the development 
of Gdynia would injure Danzig’s trade.) The decision affirmed the obligations 
of Poland but rejected Danzig’s claim that it had a sort of monopoly on the 
whole Polish sea-borne trade, on the ground that this would be contrary to the 
reasonable interpretation of the engagement. 


Germany. 


October 22nd.—Signature of Commercial Treaty with Brazil. (See Brazil.) 

October 23rd.—In a speech to the German Economic Society, Herr 
Treviranus referred to the position of the country when the standstil! 
agreement terminated in February, 1932, and said the commercial foreign 
debts amounted to about 25 milliard marks and there was no hope of their 
being able to repay this in February. All they could do would be to make 
an honest offer to repay gradually at the rate of about one milliard a year, 
and even then only if they were allowed to pay out of export trade surpluses. 

Seamen arriving at Kiel were sentenced to imprisonment by a summary 
court for mutinous conduct while their vessels were in Soviet ports. 

October 24th—The Communist headquarters in Berlin were occupied by 
the police, and a quantity of explosives seized. 

October 25th—Signor Grandi arrived in Berlin and was received by the 
Chancellor, who later entertained him at an official dinner party. 

October 26th.—In a statement to press representatives Signor Grandi said 
his visit was part of a series of conversations between statesmen which had 
begun for the first time that year and which would be continued. The 
existing political and economic situation demanded the most earnest attention 
and the greatest readiness to codperate in the solution of the general crisis 

. and the head of the Italian Government had repeatedly expressed this 
opinion and had more than once declared that the reconstruction of Germany 
must be regarded as one of the most important elements in the reconstruction 
of Europe and the whole world. 

At the conclusion of conversations with the Chancellor a communiqué was 
issued stating that exhaustive political discussions had taken place and all 
the main political and economic questions of an international character had 
been examined. Far-reaching agreement had been established in the 
appreciation of the situation and its requirements. 

October 29th—The Economic Advisory Council, set up to advise the 
Cabinet on the means to be adopted to deal with unemployment, etc., held 
its first meeting, with the President in the chair. He instructed the Council 
to draw up a scheme for the relief of Germany “ without regard to possible 
developments abroad.” : 

October 30th.—The Reichsbank published the figures of the estimated 
foreign indebtedness of the country, showing that on July 28th short-term 
(under 12 months) debts amounted to 12,000 million marks and long-term 
loans to 11,500 millions. Foreign holdings in Germany and German inves'- 
ments abroad were not taken into account in these totals. It was estimated 
that since July approximately 1,000 millions had been paid back. (It was 
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estimated that the total amounts owed to the U.S.A. and Great Britain 
respectively were about 1,600 million and 960 million marks, while the total 
due to France was placed at only 320 millions.) 

November 2nd.—The letter was published giving the Foreign Minister’s 
reply to the League proposal for an armaments truce of one year. The 
proposal was accepted “on the assumption that the other Governments are 
also accepting without any considerable reservations.” Dr. Briining also 
pointed out that the limitation of armaments to the existing level could only 
be regarded as a preparatory step for the facilitation of the negotiations at the 
Disarmament Conference and not as a measure for the fulfilment of the task 
with which it was charged. 

November 3rd.—The Prussian Minister of the Interior issued an order 
forbidding all public processions and demonstrations in the open-air. 

Discussions in Paris between Ambassador and French Premier. (See 
France.) 


Great Britain. 
CYPRUS. 


October 21st.—As a result of agitation in Cyprus for union with Greece, 
led by priests and prominent politicians, riots broke out at Nicosia and a 
mob of about 5,000 people attacked Government House and burnt it to 
the ground. 

October 22nd.—Demonstrations occurred at Famagusta and Larnaca, and 
at Limassol the District Commissioner’s house was burnt down. 

October 23rd.—It was announced that all was quiet in Cyprus. Troops 
and warships arrived from Egypt and Crete. 

October 24th—The Bishop of Kition and two other former members of 
the Legislative Council in Cyprus were arrested and deported. A riot broke 
out at Limassol when this became known, and the police had to fire, wounding 
several people. An attempt was also made to burn the District Com- 
missioner’s house at Paphos. At Nicosia martial law was proclaimed and 
troops patrolled the villages disarming the peasants. 

October 25th—The Union Jack was torn down from the District Com- 
missioner’s house at Kyrenia by a crowd believed to have been instigated 
by the Bishop, who was subsequently arrested. A number of his supporters 
came into collision with the troops, and three were wounded. Disturbances 
also occurred in outlying villages. 

October 26th—A Communist leader was arrested at Nicosia. More troops 
arrived from Egypt and were sent to Limassol where large crowds gathered 
at the Salt Lake and began to collect salt, which was a Government monopoly. 

The exequatur of the Hellenic Consul for Cyprus was revoked by Royal 
Warrant. 

October 27th—Incendiarism and rioting occurred at Famagusta and 
Limassol. An official statement issued by the Colonial Office showed that 
the total casualties to civilians amounted to two killed, two died of wounds 
and 31 wounded. 

October 28th.—The Colonial Office stated that three past and present 
elected members of the Legislative Council of Cyprus had been arrested ; 
also M. Rossides, who was a member of the delegation to London in 1929. 

Further disturbances occurred at Limassol, and several arrests were 
made, 
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October 29th.—Disorders occurred at Salamis and Government property 
was destroyed. 

November 3rd.—The six leaders of the revolt who were arrested on 
October 24th were deported from the island for life. The total number 
arrested was stated to be 400. A Proclamation was issued making 
municipalities responsible for all damage done by rioters. 


GENERAL. 

October 22nd.—At the meeting of the Round Table Federal Structure 
Committee it was announced that agreement on federal finance had been 
reached. 

October 23rd.—In the resumed debate in the Round Table Conference on 
the proposed Federal Court in India, Mr. Gandhi said that, in the Congress 
view, the Crown did not enter into the matter. The supreme authority 
would be responsible for the appointment of Judges and other matters which 
to-day were with the Crown. He repeated his usual argument that difficulties 
and problems which had existed for many generations would be resolved 
when India was autonomous. 

October 24th—At the Round Table Conference, Pandit Malaviya put 
forward a suggestion for arbitration on the questions relating to minorities 
which had been causing most difficulty. 

October 27th.—The General Election was held. 

October 29th.—The results of the polling in the General Election were 
published and showed that the Government parties had secured 551 seats 
and the opposition only 56. With the exception of a few returns not yet 
received, the results were: Unionists, 470 seats; Liberal National, 33; 
Liberal, 33; National, 2; National Labour, 13. The Opposition was 
composed of Labour, 52; Independent Liberal, 4; and one Independent wa: 
returned. The Unionists won 182 seats from Labour and the Liberals 15. 
The new Unionist gains totalled 205 and the Labour losses 213. No New 
Party or Communist candidates were returned, and all the Labour Party 
ex-Ministers were defeated, including Mr. Henderson, Mr. Clynes, Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Alexander, Mr. Wedgwood Benn, and Mr. Graham. 

The Colonial Secretary despatched a telegram to the Governor 
of Cyprus, stating that the King had been much perturbed to learn 
that while his Majesty’s Representative was in residence an _ attack 
had actually been made on Government House at Nicosia, and that amongst 
the leaders of that attack should have been persons who had recently taken 
the oath of allegiance. The telegram continued: “It is obvious that the 
liberties given under the present Constitution have been abused by disloyal 
political leaders. Accordingly, in the general interests of the people of 
Cyprus his Majesty’s Government will have to review, in consultation with 
you, the whole question of the constitutional future of the island.” 

October 30th—The Bank of England issued a statement to the effect that 
the Bank of France and the Federal Reserve Bank of New York had agreed 
to extend for a further period of three months the equivalent in each case 
of £15 millions, out of the credits of £25 millions granted in each case on 
August Ist and which expired on October 31st, 1931; £20 millions was 
being repaid, of which £15 millions was by the sale of gold bars. 

October 31st.—The Federal Structure Committee of the Round Table 
Conference issued their draft report on the construction and powers of the 
two Chambers under a Federal Constitution. 
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November 2nd.—The final results of the General Election were received 
and showed the state of the parties to be: Unionists, 471; Liberal 
National, 35; Liberal, 33; National Labour, 13; and National,2; total 
Government, 554. Labour, 52; Liberals, 4; total Opposition, 56; and 
Independents, 5. 

The Report of the Joint Select Committee on Closer Union in East 

Africa was published by the Stationery Office. This dealt also with the 
question of white settlement, the meaning of trusteeship, and the principles 
and machinery of native policy. 

November 3rd.—The reply of the Government to the League regarding the 
armaments truce was published. This accepted the principle of not augmenting 
the armed forces for one year and stated that the Government considered 
its ‘* programme of land, naval and air material to be constructed or acquired 
during the period of the truce ” was in no way inconsistent with the resolution 
of the Assembly as interpreted in the Third Committee. It was understood 
that if, as a result of unforeseen circumstances, the Government should find 
itself compelled to suspend the operation of this undertaking it would 
immediately notify the League. 

The Foreign Office issued the translation of the Note from the Chinese 
National Government regarding the disappearance of Mr. Thorburn. It was 
accompanied by the report of General Chen Yi who said that Mr. Thorburn 
had been arrested near Quinsan on June 2nd and was shot on June 8th by 
Colonel Huang Chen-wu, who had attempted to suppress the fact from the 
Chinese Government. He had been sentenced to 14 years’ imprisonment. 


Greece. 
October 31st—M. Venezelos addressed a message to the citizens of Athens 
warning them against agitation in favour of the demands of the Cypriots. 


Hungary. 

October 27th—The Report of the Financial Committee of the League of 
Nations on the financial situation of the country was published in Budapest 
and Geneva. The total value of debts incurred by the Government was shown 
as 1,629 million pengees (say £65 millions) and the liabilities of municipalities, 
banks, and private citizens amounted to 2,400 millions. This indebtedness 
was not considered as excessive. 


India. 


October 28th.—The District Magistrate at Dacca, Mr. Leslie Durno, was 
shot at and seriously wounded by Indian assailants, who escaped. 

October 29th.—The Viceroy signed an ordinance amending the Bengal 
Criminal Law Act, and empowering local government authorities to arrest 
without warrant any person in cases “‘ where there are reasonable grounds 
for believing ” that he is either a member of an illegal association, or is being 
instigated by a member of such an association with a view to committing 
certain specified crimes, including interference with the administration of 
Justice. 

Mr. Villiers, the President of the European Association, was shot 
at and wounded by a man who was arrested and identified as Bimal Das 
Gupta, believed to be the murderer of Mr. Peddie. 

_ October 31st.—Issue of Draft Report by Federal Structure Committee. 
(See Great Britain.) 
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November 2nd.—Lieutenant Synge of the Royal Tank Corps was fired at 
and fatally wounded in South Waziristan. The crime was not believed to be 
political in character. 


Irak. 

November 2nd.—Case for membership of the League presented at Geneva 
(See League of Nations.) 

It was learnt that the Government had signified to the U.S. Government 
its adherence to the Kellogg Treaty. 


Italy. 

October 25th.—In a speech at Naples Signor Mussolini said that to-day not 
a few nations were facing the problems of European reconstruction from the 
same standpoint as they had taken up no less than nine years previously, 
in London. ‘ We ask ourselves,” he continued, “is it possible that 60 long 
years must really elapse before the word ‘finis’ is written beneath the tragic 
balance sheets founded upon the blood of 10 million young men... can 
there be said to be juridical equality between the nations when on the one 
hand we have nations armed to the teeth and on the other nations 
condemned to be disarmed ? Howis it possible to speak of reconstruction 
unless there is a modification in certain clauses of certain peace treaties which 
have driven the world to the brink of material disaster and moral despair ! ” 

Signor Grandiin Berlin. (See Germany.) 


Japan. 

October 21st.—It was understood in Tokyo that the Government was 
willing to substitute for the fifth of her “ fundamental principles ”’ a general 
declaration pledging China to respect all existing treaties concerning Manchuria. 
This, and the suppression of the boycott were described as the twin pillars of 
Japan’s demands, on which the evacuation would depend. 

Note from Chinese Foreign Minister to the Powers. (See China ; External 
Affairs.) 

October 22nd.—Reports re fighting in Manchuria and bombing by 
Japanese aeroplanes. (See China: External Affairs.) 

League resolution regarding settlement of the dispute. (See League of 
Nations.) 

It was understood that in new instructions sent to the delegation 
at Geneva the Government withdrew its proposals regarding the with- 
drawal of troops to the railway zone and accepted those contained in 
a formula submitted by the Secretary-General of the League to the effect that 
the Council should meet on November 16th to hear the result of the negotia- 
tions. These instructions, while not pledging complete and unconditional 
withdrawal within three weeks, implied that Japan would begin at once 
and endeavour to complete the withdrawal before the Council met again. 
(The Secretary was stated to have submitted three formulas—the first of which 
pledged Japan to evacuate and China to provide security, which Japa 
accepted, but stipulated that security should be understood to cover the 
essentials in the five points of October 20th, i.e., including respect for treaties 
and abandonment of the boycott.) 

October 24th.—Rejection of Japanese counter-proposal by League Council. 
(See League of Nations.) 

October 26th—The English text was published of the Government’ 
statement re Manchuria. This repeated that the whole affair had bee! 
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caused by a violent and provocative attack by Chinese in the railway zone 
and stated that nothing was further from Japan’s thoughts than to bring 
armed pressure on China in the course of the negotiations, but that in view 
of anti-Japanese propaganda, inculeated even in school text-books, the 
complete withdrawal of their forces under the mere assurance of the Chinese 
Government would expose Japanese residents to the gravest dangers. 

The basic principles held as essential to a settlement were: (1) Mutual 
repudiation of aggressive policies and conduct; (2) Respect for China’s 
territorial integrity ; (3) Complete suppression of all organised movements 
interfering with the freedom of trade and stirring up international hatred ; 
(4) Effective protection of all peaceful pursuits undertaken by Japanese 
subjects ; (5) Respect for the treaty rights of Japan in Manchuria. 

October 27th—An official statement was issued showing that over 
300 Korean inhabitants of Manchuria had been murdered by bandits, and 
2,000 houses looted. A message from Mukden also stated that a Japanese 
settlement near Shanshan on the 8. M. Railway, had been raided by bandits 
and the residents shot. 

October 28th.—It was learned that the Government had accepted the 
League of Nations’ plan for a year’s holiday in armaments on condition that 
it did not affect plans already authorised and that neighbouring States, 
especially non-members of the League, also agreed. 

The Foreign Office intimated that it was unable to consider the suggestion 
that the question of treaties with China should be submitted to the Hague 
Court (as proposed by Lord Cecil), seeing that there was no question of 
invalidity or difficulty of interpretation. 

The Government was understood to have decided to present to the League 
Council a list of treaties which, it contended, China had failed to respect. 

The Foreign Minister was understood to have sent a communication to 
Moscow expressing the hope that the Soviet Government would refrain from 
any action in north Manchuria which might cause misunderstanding in the 
Japanese army in that country. 

Report re representations made to Soviet Commissar by Ambassador 
in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 

October 29th.—Reply of Karakhan to Japanese representations. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

October 31st.—Chinese Government’s reply to Japanese statement re 
Manchuria. (See China: External Affairs.) 

November 1st.—President of League Council’s reply to Tokyo Note re 
fundamental points regarding Manchuria. (See League of Nations.) 

November 2nd.—It was officially announced that a partial withdrawal 
of troops from Kirin had begun on October 31st, and two battalions had left 
for Changchun on November Ist. Owing to the disturbed conditions in the 
Taonan region further forces were being despatched up the line. 

November 3rd.—The War Office issued a statement regarding the despatch 
of troops to supervise the repair of the Nonni River beidge in which it explained 
that by stopping the movement of crops the destruction of the bridge paralysed 
the economic life of the district and impaired the revenues of the 8.M.R., 
which was a creditor of this branch line (the Taonan-Anganchi line) for 
several million yen. 


League of Nations. 
October 22nd.—At the meeting of the Council M. Briand read a draft 
resolution containing proposals for ending the deadlock regarding Manchuria. 
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This laid down a time limit for the withdrawal of the Japanese troops into the 
railway zone and called upon China to arrange for the safety of the lives 
and property of Japanese subjects in the areas concerned. It called upon 
Japan “ to begin immediately and to proceed progressively with the withdrawal 
of her troops into the railway zone so that the total withdrawal may be effected 
before the date fixed for the next meeting of the Council” (i.e., November 
16th). It also recommended that both Governments should immediately 
appoint representatives “to arrange the details of the execution of all points 
relating to the evacuation and the taking over of the evacuated territory, 
so that they may proceed smoothly and without delay.” Also that they 
should both, as soon as the evacuation was completed, “‘ begin direct negotia- 
tions on questions outstanding between them and, in particular, those arising 
out of recent incidents as well as those relating to existing difficulties due to 
the railway situation in Manchuria.”’ 

Both the Chinese and Japanese representatives asked for time to give 
the draft close examination. 

October 23rd.—The Japanese delegate replied to the resolution of the 
Council by submitting a text of his own, in which certain important points, 
including the fixing of a time limit for evacuation did not figure. The draft 
stated that this would take place “ when spirits had been calmed and the situ- 
ation relieved by the realisation of an agreement between the Chinese and 
Japanese Governments on the fundamental principles governing normal 
relations,” and suggested that they should start negotiating at once with a view 
to reaching such an agreement ; also that the President of the Council should 
be authorised “to take all measures that he shall deem necessary to assure 
the execution of the resolution” and summon the Council whenever he 
thought right. 

Lord Cecil said they wished to know more about the “fundamental 
principles ’’ so often referred to, and M. Briand said he would like Mr. 
Yoshizawa to make clear whether any of the questions which had been in 
dispute between the two countries for many years were included in the 
fundamental principles on which Japan wished agreement to be reached 
before the evacuation. 

Instructions sent to Mr. Yoshizawa from Tokyo. (See Japan.) 

October 24th—The Council rejected the Japanese counter-proposal, with 
only one vote in favour (Japan) and, after adopting its resolution of October 
22nd, adjourned until November 16th. 

The only concession which Mr. Yoshizawa made was to admit the insertion 
in his own draft of November 16th as the date on which the Council should 
meet again, but not in such a way as to make it the time-limit for the evacua- 
tion. He voted against the resolution, which accordingly had only a mora! 
effect, as the Council was acting under Article 11 of the Covenant which had 
in view the consent of the two conflicting parties to the measures recommended. 

October 26th.—It was learned that M. Briand, as acting President of the 
Council, had received a communication from the Chinese delegate declaring 
that his Government was ready at any time to negotiate with Japan for the 
conclusion of an arbitration treaty, on the model of her treaty with the 
U.S.A., and, as provided for in Article 13 of the Covenant, was ready to settle 
all disputes as to treaty interpretation by arbitration or judicial settlement. 

Text of Japanese statement re the five points. (See Japan.) 

October 27th.—The Permanent Mandates Commission met and dealt wit! 
the case of the Belgian mandate over Loanda and Urundi. 
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October 28th—Japanese Government’s attitude towards suggestions 
regarding treaties with China. (See Japan.) 

October 29th.—It was announced that the proposal of the Assembly for 
an armaments truce for one year as from November Ist had been accepted 
by the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., Luxembourg, Albania, Switzerland, Egypt, 
Chile, Japan and Estonia. 

October 30th.—The Economic Committee concluded its session and adopted 
a report to the Council stressing the need for freer trade and lower armaments 
as essential steps to the restoration of prosperity. 

It was announced that Denmark had accepted without reservation the 
proposal for an armaments truce. The Italian Government also informed 
the Secretariat that it agreed to the truce and undertook to apply it, provided 
that other countries gave the same assurance. Spain, Finland, the 
Netherlands and Norway were also stated to have accepted. 

October 31st.—The French Government informed the Secretariat of its 
conditional acceptance of the armaments truce. Provided it were accepted 
by neighbouring States, France agreed to it in the terms of the resolution 
quoted by the Assembly on September 29th and under the conditions defined 
in the report which accompanied that resolution. (This declared that the 
truce was in no way incompatible with “ such measures as the normal realisa- 
tion of legal statutes relating to effectives, the regular execution of programmes 
of maintenance or renewal of material, whether military, naval or aerial, 
and the constitution of the necessary supplies.”’) 

The Belgian Government also signified its acceptance. It was announced 
that the U.S. Government’s acceptance was made with the specific reservation 
that its undertaking should apply only to construction not already in hand or 
contracted for. 

Chinese Government’s reply to the Japanese statement on the Manchurian 
dispute. (See China: External Affairs.) 

November 1st.—The Sceretary-General received from M. Briand, as acting 
President of the Council, a Note replying to the Japanese Note indicating the 
fundamental prineiples on which agreement with China was desired before 
the withdrawal of the troops. The text was communicated to Mr. Yoshizawa. 

November 2nd.—The Permanent Mandates Commission examined the 
annual report of the Mandatory for Irak. The High Commissioner gave 
evidence as to the progress made towards the settlement of the minorities 
and other questions, and stated that he considered the Kingdom had “ shown 
itself already well fitted for admission into the comity of the progressive and 
civilised nations of the world, and that no further guarantees than those 
indicated by the Commission in their report to the Council are required in her 
case,” 

The special committee appointed by the Commission of Enquiry for 
European Union to study the proposals of the Soviet delegation for a pact of 
economic non-aggression held its first meeting. 

It was announced that out of the 64 States taking part in the Disarmament 
Conference, 35 had replied to the question as to an armaments truce for 
12months. The replies of Albania, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Hungary, Japan, 
latvia, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Siam, Switzerland and the U.S.S.R. 
were published by the Secretariat. 

Publication of Germany’s reply to armaments truce proposal. (See 
frermany.) 

_ November 3rd.—British Government’s reply to armaments truce proposal. 
‘See Great Britain.) 
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Netherlands. 
October 28th.—The Government decided to accept the League of Nations 
proposal for an armaments truce for one year. 


Paraguay. 

October 23rd.—Martial law was declared on account of demonstrations 
against the Government’s attitude in the dispute with Bolivia over the 
Gran Chaco. 

October 26th.—The President, Don Jose Guggiari, resigned owing to the 
opposition of Communists and students, and was succeeded by the Vice- 
President, Dr. Navero. It was reported that twelve persons had been killed 
in the rioting. 

October 27th—A new Cabinet was formed, with Senor Zubizarreta as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senor Gonzales, Minister of Finance, Senor Escobar, 
Minister of the Interior, and Senor Riart, Minister of War. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 


October 31st.—The Court received an official memorandum from the Danish 
Government setting out that country’s case against Norway in the dispute 
regarding Kast Greenland. 


Peru. 
October 26th.—Colonel Don Luiz Cerro was elected President of the Republic 
by a majority of over 30,000 votes. 


Persia. 
October 29th.—The Government signed the Geneva Convention of July, 
1931, relating to the limitation of the manufacture of narcotic drugs. 


Poland. 
October 26th.—Decision of League High Commissioner re Gdynia and th 
trade of Danzig. (See Free City of Danzig.) 


South Africa. 

October 29th—The Government decided, as a temporary measure, to 
introduce a scheme subsidising exports of primary products (excepting 
gold, diamonds and sugar) to the extent of 10 per cent. of the f.o.b. value. 
The funds required would be obtained by a special duty of 5 per cent. «/ 
valorem on all imports. It was understood that the Government was 
determined to maintain the gold standard. 


Spain. 

October 25th.—The Government ratified unconditionally the Washington 
Kight Hours Convention. . 

October 27th.—The Cortes adopted Article 49 of the Constitution, setting 
up the Single Chamber Parliamentary system, rejecting, by 150 votes to 10", 
Senor Zamora’s amendment in favour of the establishment of a Senate. 

October 29th.—A decree was issued ordering the reduction by 50 per cent. 
of the personnel of all branches of the civil service, excepting the Diplomat 
and Consular services, school teachers, the post and telegraphs, and the 
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judiciary. All those retained were to have their salaries increased by 20 per 
cent. but would have to do a full day’s work, with a working week of 39 hours. 
Civil servants of over 20 years’ service were invited to apply for pensions, on 
a generous scale. 

October 31st.—The Cabinet decided to give full support to the Bills intro- 
duced by the Socialist Ministers. These provided for a reform of the law 
governing banks, and in particular the relations between the Government 
ind the Bank of Spain ; the Agrarian Bill, entailing confiscation of property ; 
and the reforms of the Labour Minister in his department. This was under- 
stood to pledge the Cabinet to a Socialist policy. 

November 3rd.—The Cortes approved the Article of the Constitution 
by which no priest, soldier or member of the former Royal families was 
eligible for the Presidency of the Republic. The President was to be elected 
for six years; he might not declare war unless justified by international 
treaties and with the previous approval of Parliament. 

The report of the sub-committee on the coup d’etat of 1923 was presented 
to the Cortes. This made charges of high treason against ex-King Alfonso, 
“deserving of the death penalty.” 


Switzerland. 
October 25th —The General Election to the National Council was held. 
October 26th.—In the elections the Bourgeois parties obtained 72.2 per 
cont. and the Socialists (including three Communists) 27.8 per cent. of the 
seats. This showed a very slight change. 


Turkey. 

October 28th.—A Treaty dealing with establishment and residence in the 
U.S.A. and Turkey and providing for most-favoured-nation treatment, was 
signed in Angora. 

October 30th._—Conversations took place in Angora between the Foreign 
Minister and M. Litvinov, who was there on an official visit, and were reported 
to have revealed complete agreement on the international situation. A new 
Treaty of Friendship was signed renewing, on the same terms, but for five years, 
the Treaty of 1929. 


U.S.S.R. 

October 23rd.—It was announced that the Government had informed the 
Secretariat of the League that tables giving details of armaments had already 
been exchanged with Poland, Italy and Finland, and it was ready to make 
similar exchanges of information with other countries. 

A special propagandist university was stated to have been opened at 
Leningrad for the training of foreign manual workers, employed in the Union, 
in methods of agitation to be carried out abroad. 

October 28th—Communication from Japanese Foreign Minister re 
Manchuria. (See Japan.) 

It was reported in Moscow that the Japanese Ambassador had expressed 
'o Karakhan extreme nervousness regarding Soviet activity in Manchuria and 
had stated that, according to his information, the Chinese General Mah had 
‘onterred with a Red Army officer in the Tsitsihar district and had received 
‘eroplanes and munitions from the Soviet forces. The Ambassador was 


“so reported to have said that if Soviet troops were sent to the Chinese 
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Eastern Railway it would ‘“ worsen the atmosphere and sharpen the situation, 
and the Japanese Government will be compelled to take the necessary measures 
to defend its citizens and guard the Taonan-Tsitsihar railway, which was 
built by Japanese capital.” 

October 29th_—Karakhan categorically assured the Japanese Ambassador 
that the Soviet would not intervene in Manchuria and denied that any 
support had been given to the Chinese forces. The Government adhered to 
the policy of strict non-interference, ‘‘ not because such a policy is advan- 
tageous or disadvantageous to anyone but because it considers that a policy 
of military occupation is incompatible with the peaceful policy of the Soviet 
Union and the interests of general peace.” 

October 30th.—M. Litvinov in Angora and signature of Treaty of Friendship. 
(See Turkey.) 

October 31st.—The Central Committee of the Communist Party adopted 
a resolution stating that railway transport still remained a serious handicap 
to the fulfilment of the plan and would have to be strengthened from top 


to bottom. 


U.S.A. 


October 22nd.—M. Laval arrived in Washington where he was entertained 
by the President. At a reception in New York on landing he made a speech 
in which he said that ‘“‘ the Governments and peoples should understand that 
security cannot be expressed merely in words of hope ; it should be organised. 
If France and the United States can agree and unite in an ever-increasing 
coéperation, we may look forward to better things.” He referred to the 


secure economic position of France, and said their only desire was peace, 
“but we set great store by our security.” 

October 25th—A statement was issued in English and French by the 
President and M. Laval to the effect that they had made real progress in 
exploring every aspect of the many problems in which they were mutually 
interested and in seeking means of practical codperation for the common 
good. ‘We canvassed the economic situation in the world, and the 
trends in international relations bearing upon it, problems of the forthcoming 
conference for the limitation and reduction of armaments, the effect 
of the depression on payments under inter-Government debts, stabilisation 
of the international exchanges, and other financial and economic subjects . . - 
It has not been the purpose of either of us to engage in commitments binding 
our Governments, but rather through the development of fact to enable each 
country to act more effectively in its own field. It is our joint purpose that 
the Conference for the Limitation of Armaments will not fail to take advantage 
of the great opportunity which presents itself, and that it will be capable 0! 
meeting what is in reality its true mission—that is, the organisation on a firm 
foundation of permanent peace. 

“So far as inter-Governmental obligations are concerned, we recogni 
that, prior to the expiration of the Hoover year of postponement, some 
agreement regarding them may be necessary, covering the period of busines 
depression, as to the terms and conditions of which the two Governments 
make all reservations. The initiative in this matter should be taken at a” 
early date by the European Powers principally concerned, within the 
framework of agreements existing prior to July Ist, 1931.” al 

On the subject of the means towards the restoration of economic stability 
and confidence the statement said that “ particularly we are convinced of the 
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importance of monetary stability as the essential factor on which the main- 
tenance of the gold standard of France and the United States will serve as a 
major influence.” 

: October 28th.—Signature of Treaty in Angora. (See Turkey.) 

: October 30th.—In reply to an attack by Mr. W. Howard Gardiner, President 
of the Navy League, alleging “ subordination ” of the Navy to foreign Powers, 
the President declared that he would appoint a commission to examine all the 
facts of his Administration’s naval policy. Mr. Gardiner, in a published 
pamphlet, had accused Mr. Hoover of “ abysmal ignorance ” of naval affairs. 

November 1st.—M. Laval’s declaration regarding French policy and the 
results of his visit. (See France.) 

November 2nd.—It was announced that the Government had sent an 
observer to investigate conditions in northern Manchuria, owing to the 
receipt of reports that the Soviet authorities were giving support to the 
Chinese military authorities in the Tsitsihar district. 

The Secretary for the Navy issued a statement (in refutation of 
figures published by the World Peace Foundation) showing that in 1930 
the United States spent $375,291,828 (£75,058,365 at par) on the Navy, 
and the British Empire $349,927,670. Also that the cost per head of the 
Navies of the principal countries was: U.S.A., $3.24; France, $3.39; Great 
Britain, $6.21; and Japan, $2.08. 


Yugoslavia. 
October 21st.—Announcement re signature of loan agreement in Paris. 
(See France.) 


III.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated October 31st, 1931. 


Text of Declaration by President Hoover on the remedies to be applied 
to the economic crisis. (October 7th, 1931.) 

Text of Communiqué published on the conclusion of the conversations 
am President Hoover and M. Laval at Washington. (October 25th, 
931.) 


Europdische Gesprache, for October, 1931. 


Advisory Opinion of the Permanent Court of International Justice regarding 
the Customs Union project between Germany and Austria. (September 5th, 
1931.) 


IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1931. 
Nov. 9th *Conference on Opium Smoking in the Far 
East .. ee ee . .. Bangkok, 
» 14th International Association for the pre- 
vention of Blindness .. -- Paris, 
16th *Special Session of the League Council .. Geneva. 
30th Executive Committee of International 
Committee on Intellectual Co- 
6peration .. +* - o« Faas 
7th Moslem Conference we +2 .. Jerusalem. 
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1932. 

Jan. 11th *Meeting of Coal ee ts : .. Geneva. 
14th *37th Session of Economic Committee -. Geneva, 
18th *Commission of Enquiry for European 

Union .. Geneva, 
18th *12th Session of Central Opium Board .. Geneva, 
» 20th *65th Session of the League Council .. Geneva, 

Feb. 2nd *The Disarmament Conference oe .. Geneva, 

July 25th 

to World Grain Conference... at .» Regina, 

Aug. 6th | Canada. 

Aug. 6th World Conference of the new Education 

Fellowship France. 

Nov. Universal Congress of Religious — Forces 

for Peace a% ve o* .- Washington. 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 





V.—INFORMATION DEPARTMENT MEMORANDA. 


The following are some of the Memoranda prepared by the Information 
Department, and are available in mimeograph form at the price of 2s. each 
(1s. to Members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs) :— 

(1) Summary of the Conclusions of the Indian Round Table Conference. 

First Part (November, 1930-—January, 1931). 

(2) Analysis of the Draft Disarmament Convention. 
(3) Memorandum on the Progress of Disarmament since the Peace 

Treaties. 

(4) Memorandum on British Policy in East Africa and the Tanganyika 

Mandate. - 
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